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~ Red China and the United Nations 


ROFOUND confusion attends the current heat- 

ed discussion of the status of Communist China 
in relation to the United Nations. The confusion is 
symbolized by the form in which the problem is 
stated : “Should Red China be admitted to the UN ?” 
This is out of line with the realities. It is not a 
government but a state that is admitted to member- 
ship in the United Nations. The Chinese state is a 
charter member of the organization. The question is, 
who represents China, the Formosa government or 
the Peking government? If the Communist regime 
in China should one day occupy a seat in the Assem- 
bly and the Security Council it would be because 
that regime had been recognized as the legitimate 
government of the country. 


The problem is therefore one not of admission but 
of recognition. The distinction is vitally important. 
For in the former case there would be no principle to 
invoke, and mere preference on the part of the ma- 
jority would be determinative, while in the latter 
case there is a long history of diplomatic practice 
and a great body of precedents to be evaluated. 

This does not mean that the problem is simplified ; 
quite the contrary. But it indicates how the matter 
should be approached, and how it had better be ap- 
proached if a viable solution of the problem is to 
be found. Moreover, it would seem to go without 
saying that for us in the United States the primary 
question does not concern the United Nations, but 
the United States. If we can define a valid course 
in our own foreign policy in the matter of relations 
with Red China we shall at the same time be de- 
fining the course which the United Nations might 
properly pursue in that respect. This means we must 
inquire what American policy really is in the matter 
of recognition of a foreign government. 

But at this point more confusion is encountered. 
President Eisenhower, when asked at one of his 
news conferences a few months ago for his views 
on the recognition of Communist China, replied 
that, as he understood American policy in this re- 
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spect, since the time of Woodrow Wilson recog- 
nition implied approval. It was an unfortunate ques- 
tion to put to the President during his first months 
in office, and it is no wonder he over-simplified it 
in his answer. Experts in international law have de- 
bated the issue over diplomatic recognition without 
conclusive results. The President’s remark revealed 
his awareness of a change of policy initiated by the 
Wilson administration. But that Wilson’s policy in 
relation to Mexico can be said to have become stand- 
ard American practice is disputed by the record. 
Indeed, only a few years ago the State Department 
was interpreting its policy as in contrast to the Wil- 
son doctrine; that is to say, it was holding that 
recognition implies only acceptance of an objective 
situation, not approval of the regime recognized. 

This objective theory of diplomatic recognition 
is known as a de facto approach to the problem. As 
a great justice of the Supreme Court said during 
the ‘twenties, recognition should be merely a matter 
of “opening our eyes” and looking: if we see a 
government actually operating as a government, it 
should be recognized. The principle was clearly 
stated by Thomas Jefferson in 1793 in his instruc- 
tions to the American minister to Paris: 

“We surely cannot deny to any nation that right 
whereon our own Government is founded—that 
every one may govern itself according to whatever 
form it pleases, and change these forms at its own 
will; and that it may transact its business with 
foreign nations through whatever organ it thinks 
proper, whether king, convention, assembly, com- 
mittee, president, or anything else it may choose. 
The will of the nation is the only thing essential to 
be regarded.” 

It appears that this policy prevailed for over half 
a century. In 1856 President Pierce said with refer- 
ence to our relations with Nicaragua: 

“Tt is the established policy of the United States 
to recognize all governments without question of 
their source or their organization, or of the means 











by which governing persons attain their power, pro- 
vided there be a government de facto accepted by the 
people of the country, and with reserve only of the 
time as to the recognition of revolutionary govern- 
ments arising out of the subdivision of parent states 
with which we are in relation of amity. ... To us 
it is indifferent whether a successful revolution has 
been aided by foreign intervention or not; whether 
insurrection has overthrown existing government, 
and another has been established in its place accord- 
ing to pre-existing forms or in a manner adopted 
for the occasion by those whom we may find in 
the actual possession of power.” 

Even during the period following the Civil War, 
when a mood of caution was manifest in according 
recognition to revolutionary governments the only 
material change in policy was the requirement that, 
as Secretary of State Seward put it, such govern- 
ments should not be recognized “until the people 
have adopted them by organic law.” This particular 
specification was not adhered to in the following 
decades, but until the closing years of the century 
the requirement that a new government be “accepted 
by the people’ was characteristic of American 
foreign policy. From then on, an additional require- 
ment was stressed, namely an ability and disposition 
on the part of the government in question to “fulfill 
its international obligations” in accord with its 
treaties and with international law. 

These modifications of policy in the matter of 
recognition, it should be noted, did not change its 
de facto character. Rather, they broadened the ob- 
jective test of stability as applied to a new regime, 
and reflected the growing convictions that a govern- 
ment has inescapable responsibilities to the society 
of nations. 

Not until the Wilson administration was there 
any real departure in American policy from the 
principle of recognition propounded by Jefferson. 
Wilson’s innovation introduced what he regarded 
as an element of discriminating democratic judg- 
ment, which he formulated vis-a-vis the Mexican 
problem. He held that “just government rests 
always upon the consent of the governed, and that 
there can be no freedom without order based upon 
law and upon the public conscience and approval.” 
On this basis he denied recognition to Huerta, but 
obtained assurances from Carranza which he con- 
sidered a sufficient basis for recognition. 

Consistent with this precedent was the action 
taken by Secretary of State Stimson in 1932 when 
he enunciated the famous Stimson doctrine in re- 


lation to Manchuria. It denied recognition to any 
government established by the forcible intervention 
of a foreign power. President Truman in 1945 re- 
affirmed that principle. 


But does even this theory imply “approval” of the 
regime recognized? President Roosevelt, soon after 
the promulgating of the Stimson doctrine, recog- 
nized the government of the Soviet Union—a regime 
which, even then, before the emergence of the ap- 
palling menace of Communist imperialism had 
appeared, he most certainly did not “approve.” 
Moreover, the United States accepted at the Inter- 
American Conference in Bogota in 1948 a resolution 
which stated: “The establishment or maintenance 
of diplomatic relations with a government does not 
imply an opinion on the domestic policy of that 
government.” 


Authorities on international law have shown a 
strong disposition to oppose the “approval-recog- 
nition” theory on the ground that it condones a 
form of intervention in the domestic affairs of an- 
other country. Also, it has been responsibly con- 
tended that with increasing organization of inter- 
national relations, as in the United Nations, 
recognition should become multiple instead of uni- 
lateral. Obviously, the determination of a govern- 
ment’s stability and of its intention to conduct its 
foreign relations with intergrity is a matter on which 
other governments might profitably pool their in- 
formation and take common counsel. 

If any generalization concerning the recognition 
policy of the United States is admissible, it would 
seem to be this: historically and by indicated prefer- 
ence our government has favored the de facto prin- 
ciple, but has departed from it at times either 
through democratic idealism or through repugnance 
for a regime that seemed inimical to our national 
interest. The most fruitful line of inquiry may lead 
to exploration of the concept of authentic, stable 
government. To what extent are such factors as 
consent of the governed, respect for civil rights, 
and fidelity with respect to treaties relevant to the 
determination of a government’s stability and of 
its capacity for bona fida negotiation with other 
governments and with the United Nations? This ap- 
proach to the problem keeps the emphasis on prin- 
ciple rather than predilection or expediency. 

F. EJ. 


Author In This Issue 


Amos N. Wilder is Professor of New Testament In- 
terpretation at the Chicago Theological Seminary, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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Artist and Believer 


AMOS N. WILDER 


HE life of the artist offers many analogies to 
the life of faith. The strictness of his way of 
life, the combination of ascesis and joy, the law 
of incarnation which limits all false spirituality, such 
features of the artist’s calling carry both rebuke and 
instruction for the Christian, especially in a time 
when indulgence and unreality have infected the 
practice of religion. In today’s cultural disarry, 
moreover, the modern artist in particular has much 
to teach us bearing on the rediscovery of meaning, 
the sifting of traditions, the discernment of spirits, 
and the renewal of the word. The problem of com- 
munication for the church today is no less urgent 
than for the artist. Our elaboration of a new gram- 
mar and rhetoric of faith and apologetic can learn 
much from the new discourse of the poets. 
Consider the following passage from Rilke’s Les 
Cahiers de Malte Laurids Brigge,’ which may be 
taken as a parable of the religious life and of the 
fruit it may bear, of how greatness comes to birth. 
The young Brigge has written some poetry. Yet, he 
comments, how little poetry amounts to when writ- 
ten in youth. After a long life, yes, at its very end, 
after all the buffeting and the myriad and cumu- 
lative situations and confrontations—then perhaps 
one could write ten good lines of verse. For poetry 
is not constituted by sentiments (those, indeed, come 
early enough) but by life-experiences. 

To write a single line one must have seen many 
cities, men and things. .. One must have had the mem- 
ory of the groans of child-birth, and of the pale and 
sleeping forms of those who have given birth, their 
bodies now disburdened. One must also have been 
with the dying, have watched by the dead with the 
window open to the sounds of the world’s stir outside. 
And it is not enough to have memories... . It is only 
when within us they have become blood, outlook, 
gesture, when they no longer have any name and are 
indistinguishable from ourselves, it is only then in 
some rare unexpected moment, out of all this, that 
the first word of a poem may arise. 


This testimony of a great poet offers its clues for 
the believer. For neither is religion constituted of 
sentiments. Life is full of sentiments, lavish, potent 
and exquisite. But they are not the important thing. 
Many no doubt confuse them with true spirituality. 
Indeed, because they are rebuffed in seeking them in 
the Christian religion they take umbrage and avoid 
those churches where something more austere is 
demanded and offered. Or they form their own cen- 
acles and elaborate their own cults where trite 
poetizings or unashamed heart throbs or tenuously 


1 Paris: Editions Emile-Paul Fréres, 1926, pp. 25-26. 
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masked passion itself may with some success pre- 
tend to fulfill the role of faith and its utter venture 
as it wrestles with God. 


We need to be aware of the high price of religous 
faith, and not confuse it with the various aspects 
and talents of the inner life available to all comers. 
The analogy of poetry warns us that sentiments, 
emotions, memories, are but raw ingredients. Senti- 
ments must be proved in life, “experiences” must be 
digested, emotions and memories must fade and 
again come to life in character. Then, perhaps, by an 
unrecognized gestation, a richer and deeper self hav- 
ing taken form, a true prayer may voice itself within 
us. Under favoring conditions a veil may suddenly 
be torn aside disclosing the true nature of our 
human situation, and an impulse towards the love 
of our fellow creatures arise too majestic to dis- 
sipate, as do our common benevolences, under the 
tests of life. Unless some such maturing has taken 
place, some such price be paid, we are not in a posi- 
tion to recognize the signs and works and wonders 
of grace or to read with understanding the special 
rhetoric of faith as we find it in the Scriptures. 


All this means selection, rejection, isolation, con- 
flict for the believer as for the artist. The most 
elementary of al rules here—peculiarly offensive to 
the standing mores of our democratic outlook, 
where the truth that one man is as good as another 
is extended to condone mediocrity and to isolate and 
handicap excellence—this most elementary of all 
rules is that “a man must break with the existing 
order of the world and with its interests and values.” 
This demand which is a truism for the genuine 
artist, only echoes with varying depths of context 
the peremptory summons of Jesus to his disciples 
that found such frequent utterance: “Go, sell what- 
soever thou hast...” “Seek first the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness.” And the new sphere, not of 
indemnification but rather of surpassingly lavish 
surpluses of discovery and satisfaction opened up, 
here and now in this age, is similarly indicated in 
the special symbols of the time: “There is no man 
that hath left house, or brethren, or sisters, or 
father, or mother, or wife, or children, or lands, for 
my sake, and for the gospel’s, but he shall receive 
an hundredfold now in this time, houses, and breth- 
ren, and sisters, and mothers, and children, and 
lands, with persecutions.” 


The analogy of the artist suggests, indeed both 
the cost and the rewards of real devotion. For while 
on the one hand he makes himself as it were an 
Ishmaelite and a eunuch among men through the 





single-mindedness and intensity with which he pur- 
sues a special province among life’s many offerings, 
on the other hand he achieves a sensibility and a 
wealth and mastery in that province incommensur- 
able with the common experience. He slowly builds 
up an unseen edifice of sensibility, a coral reef in 
the soul of significances and relationships, a house 
not made with hands of images and imaginings— 
an edifice wrought, indeed out of the common 
realities, but set in new relations, bathed in the light 
of the imagination, transfigured not into a false un- 
reality but into their true significance. Thus what 
began with the daily dust of life and the precisely 
observed fact of time and sense is now recognized 
to be a city let down from heaven. 


If such a harvest after such a sowing—whether 
of the artist or the Christian—appears strange, dif- 
ficult, profitless to the man who has taken few steps 
outside the beaten path, or who has denied himself 
little, it is not a matter for surprise. These compen- 
sations are for the resolute and the reckless. There 
are those who sally forth toward discovery and 
achievement, but who, nevertheless are careful to 
keep their communications with their base. Their 
life as men or artists is made up of a shuttling back 
and forth between the secure and the hazard: us. 
They are commuters between the old and the new, 
between the sown land and the frontier. The new 
perspectives are not firmly grasped. But to enter into 
the new horizons calls for a decisiveness of repudi- 
ation and relinquishment, for a certain strain of 
grimness. Yet out of the grimness arises a greater 
joy, as “out of the strong came forth sweetness.” 


A modern poet has well stated the fateful hesi- 
tation, the clinging to wonted images, which prevent 
us from taking the dive into a more significant life. 
The parable is specially apt for a time of cultural 
crisis like our own where old securities whether of 
faith or “way of life” are undermined. We may pre- 
fix to the poem the remark of Rilke: “They would 
so love to dwell among the signs and meanings that 
have become precious to them.” C. Day Lewis, in 
his poem, “Questions,” shows us how easily we let 
ourselves be “immobilized” by present seductions 
which we nevertheless recognize for what they are. 

How long will you keep this pose of self-confessed 

And aspen hesitation 

Dithering on the brink, obsessed 

Immobilized by the feminine fascination 

Of an image all your own, 

Or doubting which is shadow, which is bone? 


Will you wait womanish, while the flattering stream 
Glosses your faults away? 

Or would you find within that dream 

Courage to break the dream, wisdom to say 

That wisdom is not there? 

Or is it simply the first shock you fear? 


Do you need the horn in your ear, the hounds at 
your heel, 

Gadflies to sting you sore, 

The lightning’s angry feint, and all 

The horizon clouds boiling like lead, before 

You'll risk your javelin dive 

And pierce reflection’s heart, and come alive ?? 


There is one further analogy in the work of the 
artist, particularly of the modern artist, that is 
worthy of attention here. We may illustrate by the 
foregoing poem. Reality, we have intimated, whether 
via art or faith is not easy of attainment; it is dif- 
ficult. This difficulty inheres also inevitably in the 
language of genuine art and faith. It is always dif- 
ficult for us to come alive to that which is beyond 
us, because it involves death in some measure. The 
language and symbols of that which is beyond us 
or new to us are strange until we have lived the new 
experience, the new relations. If we find the words 
of Shakespeare or the Bible clear, it is often because 
we short-cut and short-change the sense; though to 
the degree that we have lived the experience and 
outlook in question we have insight. 

The modern arts are difficult because they proceed 
out of the changed sensibility and experience of our 
time. The special images, subtleties and concern of 
a modern poem like the one quoted above belong to 
the modern consciousness, and the significance of 
the poem is only open to those who have known 
something of the costs involved in the changing 
moral and psychological patterns of our day. The 
difficulty of the best modern art is the difficulty of 
the observer not of the artist. If the observer or 
reader has not evaded the modern spiritual situation, 
or lived on its margin, if he has been responsibly 
concerned with the deeper dilemmas and anguish, 
public and intimate, of our century, and has had 
some interest in and understanding of the nature of 
art, he will find that the modern poet or artist speaks 
to him. 

But here we have an analogy of the far richer 
complex of the Christian consciousness and _ its 
grammar and thesaurus. Faith has its own rhetoric 
and spiritual things are not only spiritually dis- 
cerned but are reported in a spiritual tongue. This 
is not to draw a fixed line between spirit and flesh, 
or between supernatural and natural. For all that 
is spiritual is first and indeed always in a sense 
natural. The language of faith may however be dif- 
ficult and strange because we have not lived through 
the costs that illuminate it. It is a question of where 
we live and of our standpoint. The artist has paid 
his price and offers his vision of the world to those 


2 “Questions” from Short Is the Time by C. Day Lewis. 
Copyright 1940, 1943 by Oxford University Press, Inc. 
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who have to some degree followed him. The modern 
artist of our world under judgment has exposed his 
nerves and heart to the fury and desolation of these 
decades, and can provide meaning for those who have 
the same initiation. To those who come to the Gospel 


and the Scriptures, not with a wealth of sentiments 
or a success story of immunities achieved, but with 
a heart exercised in responsibilities, the veiled sym- 
bols of vocation and promise will be as their native 
tongue. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


NCC Writes to UN 


Letter to members of the United States delegation to 
the Eighth General Assembly of the United Nations. 


Approved by the General Board, September 16, 1953 


As the eighth session of the General Assembly gets 
under way, the National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the U.S.A. assures you and your colleagues 
of the U.S. delegation of undiminished and persistent 
support of the United Nations and the principles for 
which it stands. 


We are aware that criticisms are being leveled 
against the United Nations. Here and there individual 
Christians may have lost confidence in the United 
Nations as an effective instrument for keeping the peace. 
But the solid body of church opinion in the United 
States is registered in support of the world organiza- 
tion. The churches remain steadfast in their conviction 
that, on the political level, the United Nations is the 
best available instrument for international cooperation 
and peaceful change. 

We believe that our government should regard the 
United Nations not only as a vehicle of cooperation but 
as an instrument of mutual criticism and restraint 
through which the power of our nation and other nations 
may be transformed into morally responsible policy. 

We respectfully bring to your attention our views 
concerning certain of the questions on the agenda of 
the General Assembly that are of particular interest to 
our constituency. 

Peace in Korea. 


The National Council of Churches supported the 
action of the United Nations in resisting aggression in 
Korea. We are grateful to God that hostilities have 
come to an end. But we are sobered by the grave prob- 
lems which await solution. Now that an armistice has 
been signed it is our confident expectation that the 
United States will cooperate with other members of 
the United Nations in the effort to establish, by peaceful 
means, a united and independent Korea. Negotiations 
toward this end should be carried forward within the 
framework of the United Nations. 


Collective Security 


Christian groups increasingly are giving serious 
thought to the many issues related to the problem of 
collective security. The National Council of Churches 
will sponsor a Study Conference on the Churches and 
World Order in Cleveland, Ohio, October 27-30. One 
of the five study commissions preparing background 
material for the conference will issue a memorandum 
on “The United States and Collective Security.” The 
discussions of the General Assembly designed to 
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strengthen procedures of collective action for the main- 
tenance of peace will be observed with keen interest 
by us. 

Universal Reduction of Armaments 


We believe our country should continue to strive for 
agreement respecting the international reduction and 
regulation of armaments, including atomic weapons. We 
recognize that, pending the acceptance by all nations of 
a trustworthy system by which all military weapons are 
subject to international agreement or placed under inter- 
national control, it is necessary that the United States 
maintain an adequate level of military strength. Our 
recognition of this fact, however, does not mean that we 
are ignorant of, or indifferent to, the dire consequences 
that may befall our own and other nations unless the 
present accelerated race in armaments can be checked. 
The failure of the great powers in the United Nations, 
thus far, to agree on any measure of disarmament should 
not be allowed to stop new and persistent efforts to 
achieve this end. On the contrary we believe it is 
urgent that the United States and other free nations 
make another bold attempt to break the disarmament 
impasse. 

Technical Assistance 


The Christian community around the world sees great 
promise in the United Nations program of technical 
assistance. Through this program the UN can advance 
the cause of peace and justice with great effectiveness. 
It was the United States that, at the outset, requested 
the Secretary-General to prepare a comprehensive plan 
for an expanded program of technical assistance for 
economic development through the United Nations. Such 
a program is now under way. There is ample evidence 
that when administered by the United Nations, technical 
assistance can reinforce the efforts of the free world 
to establish the conditions of peace. We regret deeply 
that the United States, having encouraged the United 
Nations to move forward on this front, has now by 
Congressional action, limited its participation in such 
a manner as to curtail drastically the future operations 
of this program. We refer specifically to the fact that 
whereas President Eisenhower had requested an appro- 
priation of $13,750,000 for UN Technical Assistance 
the Congress appropriated only $9,500,000 for this pur- 
pose. We hope the U.S. delegation will be enabled to 
assure the United Nations that it is the intention of 
our government to cooperate in multilateral technical 
assistance on a scale commensurate with our resources 
and the concern of our people. The National Council 
of Churches is undertaking to bring this matter to the 
attention of the appropriate Congressional committees. 


Human Rights 
The adoption by the General Assembly (1948) of the 








Universal Declaration of Human Rights was an event 
of historic significance. Besides the world confirmation 
of General Rights long a part of our American heritage, 
this Declaration includes the first international state- 
ment upon the freedom of religion. We hope the United 
Nations will continue its efforts to translate this Declara- 
tion into Covenants on Human Rights and that it will 
have the full support of our government. We regret 
that our government opposes “at this time” the adoption 
of such Convenants. The suggested “new approach” 
to the development of “a human rights conscience” all 
over the world is to be commended. We would welcome 
a world-wide study of the extent to which the rights 
set forth in the Universal Declaration are being ob- 
served. We support the proposal that each member 
state prepare and submit to the United Nations a report 
dealing with domestic observance of human rights. We 
are gratified, however, that this “new approach” is not 
regarded by our government as a permanent substitute 
for the effort to complete the drafts of the Charters on 
Human Rights. 


Refugees, Relief, and Rehabilitation 


The National Council of Churches, on many occasions, 
has expressed its sympathy and concern respecting the 
plight of millions of uprooted people who will be unable, 
in the foreseeable future, to find homes and work in 
the countries of their refuge. The refugee problem, 
tragic enough in itself, is contributing to the world- 
wide unrest by which the peace and security of our 
own and other nations are threatened. This problem 
should be dealt with on a global basis by the United 
Nations. We would welcome the creation of internation- 
al machinery to deal with this world issue on a world 
level. 

We take pride in the fact that our country has par- 
ticipated fully in the relief and rehabilitation endeavors 
of the United Nations. Now that hostilities have ceased 
in Korea the United Nations will be required to carry 
forward a program of reconstruction in that stricken 
country. Wherever possible the efforts of the United 
States in this respect should be correlated with the 
operations of the United Nations Korean Reconstruction 
Agency. Just as there was a United Nations Command 
in the task of risisting aggression so should there be 
a united effort in the task of reconstruction. The free 
nations should demonstrate that their zeal for rebuild- 
ing Korea is even greater than was their zeal in resist- 
ing aggression. 

We believe that facilities for the personal and social 
upbuilding of the 900,000 Arab refugees should be ade- 
quately provided for and that financial resources suff- 
cient to carry forward a program of resettlement and 
reintegration should be made available. We believe, 
with Secretary of State Dulles, that “some of these 
refugees could be settled in the area presently con- 
trolled by Israel.” The recommendations previously made 
by the United Nations in this respect should be reaffirmed. 


Jerusalem 


We have taken note of the declaration of Secretary 
of State Dulles (June 1, 1953) that “Jerusalem is, above 
all, the holy place of the Christian, Moslem and Jewish 


faiths.” We concur with the view expressed by Secretary 
Dulles that “the world religious community has claims 
in Jerusalem which take precedence over the political 
claims of any particular nation.” 

In this connection we recall that our government, in 
the past, has supported the recommendation of the Gen- 
eral Assembly for the internationalization of Jerusalem. 
We believe the great majority of the people of our 
churches would like to see this recommendation put 
into effect. We would welcome such steps as might be 
taken by you and your colleagues looking toward 
renewed discussion of this question by the General 
Assembly. 

Aware of the grave responsibility you face in this 
Assembly we assure you of our prayers and those of 
many groups and individuals in the churches. May God 
grant you confidence, wisdom, and courage in the midst 
of all confusion and tension. 


Respectfully yours, 


Bishop William C. Martin, President, 
National Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the U.S.A. 


Mildred McA. Horton, Chairman, 
Department of International Justice and 
Goodwill. 


Walter W. Van Kirk, Executive Director, 
Department of International Justice and 
Goodwill. 


Samuel Mc Crea Cavert 
To Head WCC-USA Staff 


Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert has been elected Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the United States Conference for 
the World Council of Churches, according to an an- 
nouncement from the Executive Committee of that body 
which met Tuesday, September 15, in New York City. 
In a similar action by the Executive Committee of the 
World Council of Churches, meeting recently at the 
World Council headquarters in Geneva, Switzerland, 
Dr. Cavert was made the Executive Secretary for the 
United States of the overall World Council body. His 
office will be at the New York office of the World 
Council, 156 Fifth Avenue, and he will have respon- 
sibility for the work carried on by the thirty-one Ameri- 
can churches (denominations); but he will also be a 
member of the world staff which represents 161 member 
churches in 48 countries. 

Dr. Cavert will assume his new duties with the World 
Council in February, 1954. His retirement as General 
Secretary of the National Council of Churches of Christ 
in the USA was announced to the General Board of 
that body, meeting in New York on Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 16. 

Dr. Cavert’s retirement on Feb. 1 will culminate 
thirty-five years of service to the National Council and 
the Federal Council of Churches, which was one of the 
twelve interdenominational organizations merging into 
that body in 1949. Prior to the formation of the World 
Council of Churches in 1948, he spent some time in 
Geneva, and was one of the most influential of the 
American churchmen who helped in the formation of 
the plans for the world body. He attended the consti- 
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tuting Assembly of the World Council at Amsterdam, 
and since that time has acted as a consultant from the 
Federal Council and the National Council to the World 
Council of Churches. As the new Executive Secretary 
for the U. S. Conference for the World Council, he will 
have an important role in the Second World Assembly, 
to be held at Evanston, Illinois, in August, 1954. 


Born at Charlton, N. Y., in 1888, Dr. Cavert was or- 
dained a Presbyterian minister after his graduation from 
Union College, Schenectady ; Columbia University; and 
Union Theological Seminary, New York. He was in 
Japan and India on a travelling fellowship in 1916-17. 
He has honorary degrees from Yale, and Princeton 
Universities, from the American University, Washing- 
ton, D.C., from Ohio Wesleyan, and from the Univer- 
sity of Goettingen in Germany. Other institutions which 
have honored him are Lawrence College, Appleton, 
Wisconsin, Park College, Parkville, Mo., and Union 
College, Schenectady, N. Y. 


In 1917 he became assistant secretary of the General 
Wartime Commission of the Churches. In 1919 he 
joined the Federal Council staff as secretary of the 
Committee on the War and the Religious Outlook. He 
was elected associate secretary of the Council in 1920, 
one of its two general secretaries in 1921, and in 1930 
became its chief executive officer. 


In 1924 he was at the Jerusalem conference of the Jn- 
ternational Missionary Council. In 1933 and 1935 he 
visited Germany to study the problems facing the 
churches after the rise of Hitler and ten years later he 
returned with a World Council delegation sent to see if 
and how full fellowship could be restored between the 
German Church and the churches of the Allied coun- 
tries. In 1946 he returned again, as temporary Protestant 
liaison officer between the American military govern- 
ment and the German church. He was one of the first 
representatives of the American churches to go on a 
mission to Europe after the U.S. entered World War 
II, to help plan a program of relief and reconstruction 
under the auspices of the World Council of Churches. 


“Martin Luther” Draws Capacity 
Crowds To Guild Theatre 


“Martin Luther,” Louis de Rochemont Associates’ 
dramatic film feature at the Guild 50th Street Theatre 
in Rockefeller Center, New York, drew capacity crowds 
for the first week of its engagement, it was announced by 
the management. 17,420 moviegoers paid $20,500.70 to 
see the film based on the life of the 16th century leader 
of the Protestant reformation. 


Filmed on location in Western Germany, “Martin 
Luther” was produced by Lothar Wolff for Louis de 
Rochemont Associates. Irving Pichel directed from a 
screen play by Allan Sloane and Lothar Wolff. Niall 
MacGinnis, distinguished Irish actor formerly with the 
Old Vic in London, portrays the title role. 

Most of the New York screen critics lauded the Martin 
Luther film in the warmest terms of praise, and even 
the ones who worded their reviews more cautiously 
found values in the religious film. While the New York 
Times found that “as a fair and dignified re-enactment 
of history, it could hardly be surpassed,” and the Herald- 
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Tribune said, “Martin Luther’s adventure of the spirit 
has been dramatized succinctly and capably,” a few of 
the tabloid papers indicated the film’s appeal might be 
limited to certain groups of spectators. Bosley Crowther 
of The Times pointed out that the screen treatment of 
“a tough and unusual subject” has been “squarely and 
intelligently embraced,” and “the result is a brilliant 
demonstration of strongly disciplined emotions and 
intellects.” 


Correspondence 
Dear Sir: 

A word concerning Mr. Baker’s comment on my 
comment on the Coronation. (Vol. XIII, No. 13, July 
20, 1953.) Of course he is right in saying that it is God 
who consecrates the sovereign. God is the “minister” 
of all sacramental rites, as I assumed all Christian 
readers would take for granted. I was dealing with the 
civic relations of the ceremony, suggesting that the 
relation of the Church of England to the State gave the 
participation of the people of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations a share in the religious ceremony 
which is totally different from anything that the prayers 
at a Presidential inauguration give us. 

I may add that if Mr. Baker means the Catholic faith 
symbolized in the Nicene Creed which all orthodox 
Christians hold, then I take it that Henry VIII and 
Elizabeth II defend the same faith. But neither the Eng- 
lish Prayer Book nor Elizabeth II defends the faith 
which a generation later hardened in the Tridentine 
decrees. 

Edward L. Parsons, Bishop, 
San Francisco, California 


Gentlemen: 

Waldemar von Knoeringen, the head of the social 
Democratic Party in Bavaria, dealt with the problem 
of “Christianity and Socialism” in a speech which he 
made on April 17, 1953, and which was published in the 
periodical “Der Kochel-Brief” of May-June, 1953. Ac- 
cording to the aforesaid publication, Waldemar von 
Knoeringen said in his speech: 


“The question whether the Social Democratic Party 
has discarded theoretical materialism is to be 
answered to the effect that the Social Democratic 
Party has never proclaimed theoretical materialism 
as a basis of its political activities. More than ever 
the Social Democratic Party recognizes that a society 
which is worthy of the dignity of man cannot exist 
without the support of religious-moral forces. But 
it also represents the conception that the education of 
man for morality and freedom is impossible without 
the removal of exploitation and suppression or with- 
out the realization of social justice. 

“Tf the Social Democratic Party arrived at a new 
evaluation of the significance of the forces of the 
soul and the spirit, this was done upon rational 
grounds. It inures to our satisfaction that at the same 
time the churches arrived at a better understanding 
of the social forces of our society. I believe it is no 
exaggeration to say that the fight for freedom of the 
socialist-labor movement created new sociological 
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facts which influenced the attitude of the churches 
in a positive sense. Especially the Catholic Church, 
through the edicts of the Popes, has moved the con- 
clusion of social justice to the foreground. This has 
offered an opportunity to remove barriers of mistrust 
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and misunderstanding. . .We have to make only one 
demand: that the spirit of these edicts be~put into 
practice. : 

“We Social Democrats recognize the significance 
of Christian social teachings, but we also expect the 
churches not to overlook the significance of Social 
Democracy and the place which it occupies in the 
state and in our society. 

“Christianity has never been conceived as a politi- 
cal party. Many Christians do not approve of the use 
of the word ‘Christian’ as a label for politically inter- 
ested groups. We would be criticized if we were to 
call Social Democracy the “party of all decent and 
honest people,” thus implying that all other people 
were not decent and honest. However, if a party 
adopts Christianity as a distinguishing feature, it has 
to bear out the fact that it will be judged on this 
basis.” 


The last sentences refer, of course, to the Christian 
Social Union, the largest party in Bavaria, with whom 
the Social Democratic party, under the leadership of 
von Knoeringen, entered into a government of coalition, 
which is still in existence. They also foreshadowed the 
campaign which took place in Germany for elections to 
the Federal Parliament in September. 

With a view to the relationship between democracy 
and Christianity, von Knoeringen further said: 


“It is short-sighted if for reasons of petty egotism 
a malicious fight is continued which a long time ago 
became obsolete; this threatens to stifle the genuine 
will to practice tolerance and achieve understanding. 
If the foundations of our democracy are destroyed, 
there will no longer be any religious freedom. 
Democratic socialism is an important part of the 
foundation of German democracy. I cannot find any 
contradiction between genuine Christianity and Soci- 
alism. It exists only where Christianity is merely a 
pretense and Christian language serves the ends of 
camouflaging egotistic aims. The time has come to 
develop policies from modern experience and _ in- 
sights, to do away with slander, and to establish 
honest collaboration where this is in the interest of 
the people.” 
Very truly yours, 
Joseph Kaskell, 
New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Please tell the editorial committee how very greatly 

I appreciate their efforts. The present confused state 
of Anglo-American relationships makes what they are 
doing extremely valuable. One hears through its pages 
just what one misses elsewhere of sober Christian com- 
ment on American affairs which is at the same time 
sufficiently factual and informative for a stranger. And 
one feels that some Americans understand a great deal 
about Europe and can be critical in a non-contentious 
spirit. Many thanks. 

Mrs. Kathleen Bliss, D.D., 

Bromley, Kent, 

England 
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